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D on DeLILLO'S ninth book is 
presented as a work of Action, but 
it is more accurately described as 
fanciful journalism: a retelling of 
the story of Lee Harvey Oswald in which, 
among other togs, DeLillo has attempted 
to invent solutions to the many lacunae with 
which that story is riddled. It is a book to 
which readers are likely to be drawn both 
because DeLillo has now quite inexpUcably 
acquired a substantial literary reputation 
and because Oswald's story— like those of 
Marilyn Monroe and James Dean and other 
20th-century misfits — continues to fasci- 
nate us. But there is in truth precious little 
in Libra jhzi illuminates and much that of- 
fends; it is, in the end, an yt of exploitation . 

No doubt Libra will be lavishly praised in 
those quarters where DeUUo's ostenta- 
tiously gloomy view of American life and 
culture is embraced. Like Robert Stone and 
Joan Didion and Russell Banks and others 
less prominent, DeLillo looks out from the 
comfortable vantage point of the literary 
hothouse and sees a country teeming with 
maipcal imperialists, right-wing zealots and 
unhinged CIA operatives, and he populates 
his novels accordingly. For this he is ap- 
plauded by those of like views, who manage 
to overlook his novels’ many shortcomings 
as fiction so as to be able to celebrate the 
rectitude of their politics. 

This politics is not, as it happens, my 
own, but that is neither here nor there; I 
^uld object every bit as strenuously to 
ideological fiction of the right or the middle 
as I do to that of the left. Fiction has a pri- 
vate address, as Eudora Welty once wrote, 
and when novelists attempt to mount soap- 
bo.xes they invariably twist fiction into mere 
polemic. 


Thus it is with DeLillo. He is a writer of 
skin, wit and ingenuity, but he employs 
these considerable gifts in the evanescent 
craft of pamphleteering rather than the du- 
rable art of fiction. Never has this been 
more so than in Libra, which by contrast 
with DeLiho’s previous novels is noUble for 
its lack of interesting prose, its deficiency of 
wit and — this, perhaps, most surprising of 
ah— its failure of the imagination; in Libra, 
that is to say, DeLUlo offers no pleasures or 
s^rises to compensate for the tedious pre- 
dictability of his politics. 

Leaving aside for the moment the prob- 
lems inherent in fictionalizing the actual, the 
greatest disappointment of Libra is that' De- 
Lillo d(^s not come within shouting distance 
of making a plausible or interesting charac- 
ter out of Lee Harvey Oswald. This strange, 
unknown and perhaps unknowable man was 
the instigator of what DeLillo calls “the sev- 
en seconds that broke the back of the Amer- 
ipn century," yet here he is portrayed as 
little more than an anonymous American of 
|toed history" who sees himself as “a zero 
in the system" and longs “to reach the point 
where he was no longer separated from the 
true struggles that went on around him." 

Who longs, that is, to be a part of history 
Md to separate himself from the crowd. But 
is that really the best, the most inventive, 
that DeLillo can come up with.’ The image 
of the assassin as loner and victim is by now 
a commonplace, in large measure because 
what we know of the actual Oswald has 
made it so. My hope had been that DeLillo 
somehow cou^get past the received wis- 
dom into a<^) understanding of Oswald, 
^ this he fails to do. Instead be gives us 
bttle more than a cliche — a man for whom 
we clearly are intended to feel sympathy, but 
who does nothing to earn it because he never 
is shaped into a flesh-and-blood character. 

He is, rather, a cat’s-paw: not merely for 
the disgruntled CIA operatives, Cuban ex - 
iles and right-wing crazies whom^ieEfllo 
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imagines — does this come as any sur- 
prise?— to have been the architects of the 
assassination, but also for DeLillo’s own 
politics. Oswald killed John F. Kennedy, this 
book ar^es, not by his own volition but as 
the unwitting agent of forces too large and 
mahgn for him to identify or comprehend: 
first a small band of CIA men who hope that 
an unsuccessful attempt on Kennedy's life 
will be the “electrifying event" that stirs up 
renewed anti-Castro activity, and then a 
cabal of lunatics who plan to involve Oswald 
in an actual assassination. 

H e IS A Libra, poised on the scales 
between “the positive Libran who 
has achieved self-mastery" and 
“the negative Libran who is, let's 
say, somewhat unsteady and impulsive." 
The question is which direction his “danger- 
ous leap" will take him, but the answer, De- 
Lillo would have us believe, is that his 
course Is beyond his control he will go in 
whi^ever direction “they," who “were run- 
ning messages into his skin," choose to take 


him. "They," of course, are the CIA and the I 
FBI and the iohnJir^_Sod and the ! 
Cuban exiles andThe Mafia and all the oth- 
ers whose invisible hands, fiction such as 
this insists, control not merely Lee Harvey 
Oswald and his ilk, but ail of us. 

Yes, what we have here is a conspiracy 
theory, though DeLillo does back far enough 
off it to suggest that “the conspiracy against 
the President was a rambling affair that suc- 
ceeded in the short term due mainly to 
chance." This conclusion is reached by Nich- 
olas Branch, who is assembling a “secret 
history of the assassination" for the CIA and 
who senses that it is a history so permeated ^ 
with blood and death and mystery that its / 
true ramifications can only be speculated 
upon. But this, again, is neither surprising / 
nor interesting, merely a slight variation ( 
upon what the paranoid left has feasted on I 
for a quarter-century. ( 

In the end DeLillo says, “Because this 
book makes no claim to literal truth, be- 
cause it is only itself, apart and compjete, 
refers may find refuge here — a way of 
thinking about the assassination without 
being constrained by half-facts or over- 
whelmed by possibilitiesTBy"Q^de of spec- 
ulation that widens with the years." In fact, 
though, Libra is merely another ripple in 
that tide, precisely because it so clearly is 
not “apart and complete" within the litera- 
ture of the assassination. Rather, in the 
guise of fiction it offers only still more “half- 
facts," presented through the eyes and ac- 
tions of a cast of characters not a single 
member of which ever comes to life — pro 
dsdy because each character is not a per- 
son but a representation of one point or an- 
other on DeLillo's political compass. 

But one of these characters does deserve 
menfion. DeLillo has had what can most 
charitably be described as the presumption 
to introduce Marina Oswald into his “fic- 
tion." Conversations between her ^d Lee 
Harvey Oswald are fabricated therein, as 
are episodes — albeit circumspectly de- 
scribed-in thehr marital life. Upon what 
authority DeLillo manufactured these 
^nes, apart from sheer chutzpah, I cannot 
imagine; the liberties he has taken with the 
dead range from the plausible to the unwit- 
tingly comical, but those he has taken with 
the living are beneath contempt. ■ 


